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President  Revitalizing  Role 


CHANGE  OF  COMMAND — (1  to  r)  Gen.  Horace  M.  Wade,  outgoing  com- 
mander, U.  S.  Air  Forces,  Europe  (USAFE);  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer, 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe,  and  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple,  new 
USAFE  commander,  meet  prior  to  change  of  command  ceremonies  at  Head- 
quarters, USAFE.  Gen.  Wade  has  been  reassigned  as  Chief  of  Staff,  SHAPE. 


Marine  Corps  Early  Release  Is  Altered 


During  the  past  few  weeks  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  set  in  motion  a vigor- 
ous program  for  studying  new  ap- 
proaches to  pressing  national  secu- 
rity issues. 

These  studies  will  be  conducted  in 
the  framework  of  the  revitalized  Na- 
tional Security  Council  system  which 
was  urged  by  the  President  during  the 
Presidential  election  campaign. 

Since  Jan.  20  the  President  has 
moved  to  restore  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  to  the  role  set  for  it  in 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947: 

“.  . . to  advise  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  integration  of 
domestic,  foreign,  and  military 
policies  relating  to  the  national 
security  so  as  to  enable  the  mili- 
tary services  and  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  more  effec- 
tively in  matters  involving  the 
national  security.” 

The  steps  which  have  already  been 
taken  to  reinvigorate  the  council  in- 
clude the  following: 

1 —  The  President  has  indicated  the 
Council  will  henceforth  be  the  princi- 
pal forum  for  the  consideration  of 
policy  issues  on  which  he  is  required 
to  make  decisions. 

2 —  The  President  has  directed  that 
the  National  Security  Council  meet 
regularly  (five  meetings  were  held  in 
the  first  two  and  a half  weeks  and  one 
meeting  is  to  be  held  each  week  for 
the  next  few  months). 

3 —  At  the  President’s  direction,  a 
series  of  supporting  NSC  committees 
and  groups  have  been  organized  to 
prepare  forward  planning  for  the 
council  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  more  immediate  opera- 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Some  Marines  who  have  completed 
tours  in  Vietnam  and  are  now  based 
in  the  United  States  will  be  eligible 
for  early  release  beginning  March  1, 
under  an  expanded  program  an- 
nounced by  the  Marine  Corps  Feb.  7. 

Previously,  the  program  allowed 
early  release  only  at  the  port  of  re- 
turn from  Vietnam.  In  certain  occu- 
pational fields,  they  could  be  released 
up  to  six  months  early  upon  their 
return  and  those  in  infantry  fields 
could  be  released  up  to  12  months 
early. 

Under  the  new  program,  certain 


Vietnam  veterans  now  in  the  U.  S. 
will  be  able  to  get  out  up  to  two 
months  early  in  March,  and  three 
months  early  in  April,  May  and  June. 

In  addition,  those  veterans  having 
infantry  and  other  selected  occupa- 
tional specialties  will  be  authorized 
voluntary  early  release  up  to  3 months 
in  March,  6 months  in  April,  9 months 
in  May  and  12  months  in  June. 

The  new  program  is  necessary  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  Marine  Corps 
continues  to  meet  its  Vietnam  require- 
ments without  exceeding  its  manpow- 
er ceiling. 
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Most  Misunderstood  War  In  U.S.  History 


Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  assist- 
ant Marine  Corps  commandant,  be- 
lieves the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  most 
misunderstood  war  in  our  country’s 
history  and  probably  the  most  contro- 
versial issue  in  our  country  today. 

However,  he  emphasized  his  belief 
in  the  conflict  by  saying,  “I’m  confi- 
dent in  my  own  mind  that  history’s 
going  to  prove  that  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  is  a great  step  towards 
preserving  the  free  world.” 

Speaking  to  members  of  the  Mem- 
phis Rotary  Club  in  January,  Gen. 
Walt  said  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
misunderstanding  is  that  it  is  a very 
complicated  war.  “It’s  not  just  a mili- 
tary war  where  our  mission  is  singu- 
larly to  find,  fix,  and  destroy  the 
enemy.  We  have  one  more  element 
which  is  the  most  difficult  one,  and 
that  is  to  identify  the  enemy.” 

He  said  a question  which  is  fre- 
quently posed  is  whether  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  is  really  a civil  war 
among  the  Vietnamese  people. 

“Well,  this  is  exactly  what  the  Com- 
munist world  would  have  you  think, 
and  the  thing  about  it  is  that  it  has 
so  many  characteristics  of  a civil  war 
that  it’s  difficult  to  explain  how  it 
isn’t  a civil  war. 

“You  have  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple fighting  South  Vietnamese  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  guerrillas — the 
real  hard-core  guerrillas  in  the  vil- 
lages and  hamlets — are,  in  the  ma- 
jority, South  Vietnamese  people.  He 
is  the  real  enemy  in  Vietnam  because 
it’s  he  who  has  the  stranglehold  on 
the  people.” 

He  said,  “Our  other  adversaries 
there,  then,  are  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  forces.  The  primary  mission  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  is  to  pull 
the  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  away  from  the  populated  areas 
in  order  to  ‘get  them  off  the  back  of 
the  guerrilla.’  Their  secondary  mission 
is  to  inflict  as  many  casualties  as 
possible  on  the  United  States  forces 
so  as  to  ‘make  headlines  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.’  ” 

He  said  after  talking  to  prisoners 
and  defectors,  they  told  me,  “some 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  are  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot  win  the  war 


GETS  NEW  POST— President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  has  named  Lt.  Gen. 
Frederick  C.  Weyand,  USA,  for  as- 
signment as  military  advisor  to  the 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Delegation, 
U.  S.  Embassy,  Paris,  a newly  estab- 
lished position.  Gen.  Weyand  was  serv- 
ing as  Chief,  Office  of  Reserve  Com- 
ponents, USA  Washington. 


on  the  battlefield  in  Vietnam.  They 
feel  certain,  however,  that  if  they 
can  keep  the  war  going  long  enough 
they  will  win  it  in  the  psychological 
and  political  arena  here  in  the  United 
States.” 

After  pointing  out  that  one  of  the 
things  which  makes  South  Vietnam 
weak  today  is  the  fact  that  its  lead- 
ership, both  civilian  and  military,  has 
been  deliberately  and  systematically 
destroyed  by  the  Communists,  Gen. 
Walt  asked,  “How  are  we  going  to 
remedy  this  lack  of  leadership?” 

He  answered  his  own  question  by 
saying,  “There  is  only  one  way.  We 
certainly  don’t  want  to  take  over  their 
country  and  run  it  for  them;  and,  by 
the  same  token,  we  don’t  want  any 
one  else  to  do  so. 

“We  want  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  be  able  to  rebuild  their  coun- 
try and  run  it  on  their  own.  The  fu- 
ture of  South  Vietnam,  more  than  any 
country  I know  of,  lies  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  they  are 
making  good  headway  in  that  area.” 

He  said,  in  1954  there  were  only 
200,000  children  in  South  Vietnamese 


schools,  and  after  we  have  helped 
them  build  schools  there  are  now  2,- 
800,000  in  school.  “It’s  one  of  the  most 
promising  results  of  our  efforts  in 
that  country.  It  is  definite  proof  we 
are  winning  that  war.” 

Gen.  Walt  said  he  has  often  heard 
it  said  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam don’t  care  whether  a Communist 
or  democratic  way  of  life  exists  in 
their  country.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
first  free  election  in  1966  disproves 
that  point. 

“One  of  the  most  thrilling  sights 
of  my  life  was  to  see  those  thousands 
of  people  from  the  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages coming  into  the  polls  to  cast 
their  votes.  One  hundred  and  eight  of 
them  were  killed  and  over  three  hun- 
dred were  wounded  while  at  and  going 
to  and  from  the  polls  . . . the  people 
lined  right  back  up  in  that  street  and 
continued  to  vote.” 

He  said  he  asked  the  elders  of  the 
village  why  they  still  came  to  vote 
even  under  threat  of  being  killed.  “In 
response  to  my  question,  they  replied, 
‘The  two  things  that  we  want  in  the 
world,  not  for  ourselves  but  for  our 
children,  are  a free  way  of  life  and 
a better  life.  We  realize  that  we 
may  have  to  give  our  lives  to  achieve 
this  for  them,  but  we  firmly  believe 
that  some  day  our  children  will  have 
these  things.” 

He  said  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
wasn’t  as  good  as  ours  for  a lot  of 
reasons.  “They  lacked  leadership,  they 
lacked  training,  and  they  didn’t  have 
as  good  weapons.  The  battlefield  has 
been  their  training  ground  and  be- 
cause of  their  heavy  casualties  and 
because  they  haven’t  had  a chance  to 
train  or  develop  their  leaders,  that’s 
the  reason  then  that  they  lack  train- 
ing and  leadership.  I know  they  have 
improved  a great  deal  since.” 

In  regard  to  U.S.  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, Gen.  Walt  said,  “the  troops  we 
have  in  Vietnam  are  the  best  trained, 
the  best  equipped,  the  best  supported, 
and  the  most  mobile  fighting  force 
we’ve  ever  had  on  the  field  of  battle. 
They’re  making  continuing  strides  in 
winning  the  hearts  and  minds  and  ad- 
miration of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.” 
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President  Revitalizing  Role  of  NSC 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

tional  problems  within  the  context  of 
the  NCS  system. 

4 — The  President  has  assigned  to 
the  supporting  NSC  bodies  a compre- 
hensive series  of  studies  covering  the 
principal  national  security  issues  now 
confronting  the  nation  or  which  are 
expected  to  be  important  in  the 
months  ahead.  Several  of  these  studies 
have  already  come  before  the  coun- 
cil, including  ones  dealing  with  Viet- 
nam, the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and 
the  Middle  East. 

As  important  as  the  regularity  and 
strengthened  structure  of  the  council 
and  its  projected  policy  studies  is  the 
approach  prescribed  by  the  President 
for  ithe  examination  of  issues.  The 
guidance  to  NSC  study  groups  seeks 
to  assure  that  all  pertinent  facts  are 
established,  and  all  options  presented 
— complete  with  pros,  cons  and  costs 
— so  that  decisions  can  be  made  with 
a clear  understanding  of  their  ramifi- 
cations. The  purpose  of  this  procedure 
is  to  bring  the  full  range  of  choices 
to  the  President  and  his  principal  ad- 
visors— not  to  bury  them. 

An  explicit  aspect  of  the  above  ar- 
rangements was  the  President’s  desig- 
nation of  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
his  principal  foreign  policy  advisor. 
As  such,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
been  delegated  clear  authority,  to  the 
full  extent  permitted  by  law,  in  inter- 
departmental operations  of  the  U.S. 
government  overseas. 

In  order  to  provide  the  President 
and  the  council  with  the  strongest 
possible  support,  the  President  has 
directed  the  reorganization  and 
strengthening  of  the  NSC  staff. 

The  substantive  components  of  the 
new  staff  and  the  personnel  now  or 
soon  to  be  on  board  are: 

National  Security  Council  Staff 

Operations  Staff — (Latin  America) 
— Viron  P.  Vaky,  Arnold  Nachmanoff; 
Europe — Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  Donald 
R.  Lesh;  East  Asia — Richard  L.  Snei- 
der,  Dean  Moor;  Near  East  and  South 
Asia — Harold  Saunders,  John  Foster; 
Africa — Roger  Morris. 


International  Economic  Affairs  — 

Richard  Cooper,  Fred  Bergsten,  James 
P.  McBaine. 

Science,  Disarmament  and  Atomic 
Energy — Spurgeon  Kenny. 

Assistants  for  Programs — Morton 
Halperin,  Laurence  Lynn,  Robert  Os- 
good, Capt.  Robert  Sansom.  Lt.  Col. 


Dale  Vesser,  John  Court. 

Planning  Staff — Richard  V.  Allen, 
Daniel  I.  Davidson,  John  F.  Lehman, 
Jr.,  Winston  Lord. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs — 
Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  Richard  M. 
Moose,  Col.  Alexander  Haig,  Robert 
Houdek,  Arthur  McCafferty. 


NEW  COMMANDER — Captain  Newton  P.  Foss  (inset)  has  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  attack  aircraft  carrier  USS  Hancock.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Commander,  Naval  Air  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet  in  San  Diego,  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Readiness. 
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The  Paris  Peace  Talks 

VIETNAM:  THE  U.S.  POSITION 


A new  phase  of  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  began  on  January  25  with  the  “First  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Paris  Meeting  on  Vietnam."  On  that  date  the  delegations  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  United  States, 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (Hanoi),  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  met  together  for  the 
first  time.  (At  previous  sessions  of  the  Talks  the  only  official  participants  were  the  U.S.  and  North  Viet- 
nam, although  observers  from  Saigon  and  the  NLF  were  present  in  Paris.) 

The  opening  statements  made  at  the  first  session  of  the  “new"  Talks  present  the  initial  positions 
taken  by  each  delegation.  Below  is  the  statement  given  by  the  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Statements  of  other  delegations  will  be  published  in  forthcoming  issues  of  COM- 
MANDERS DIGEST. 


This  is  a unique  moment  in  history.  Today,  in  this  new 
meeting  in  Paris,  the  search  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
enters  a new  stage.  Today,  we  begin  together  the  search 
for  an  honorable  and  enduring  settlement  to  the  conflict 
which  divides  us. 

The  world  will  be  watching  these  proceedings  with 
close  attention. 

They  will  expect  progress,  not  propaganda. 

They  will  expect  agreement,  not  acrimony. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  do  everything  it  can 
to  assure  that  these  meetings  will  lead  us  to  peace. 

President  Nixon  Defines  Goal 

Last  Monday,  a new  President  was  inaugurated,  com- 
mitted to  an  honorable  peace  and  dedicated  to  an  equitable 
solution.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  stated: 

“The  peace  we  seek  to  win  is  not  victory  over  any 
other  people  but  the  peace  that  comes  with  healing 
in  its  wings;  with  compassion  for  those  who  have 
suffered;  with  understanding  for  those  who  have  op- 
posed us;  with  the  opportunity  for  all  the  peoples  of 
this  earth  to  choose  their  own  destiny.” 

I ask  you  to  ponder  these  words. 

No  purpose  is  served  by  repeating  the  list  of  familiar 
charges  or  to  recite  once  more  the  chronology  which 
brought  us  here.  Our  responsibility  is  to  the  future,  not 
the  past.  The  problems  we  have  settled  have  been  pro- 
cedural; the  bulk  of  our  substantive  work  is  still  ahead. 
The  United  States  will  enter  these  talks  with  a profound 
sense  of  responsibility  and  an  open  mind.  It  will  put 
forth  carefully  considered  proposals  and  hopes  that  the 
other  side  will  do  the  same. 

Undoubtedly,  we  have  many  difficult  sessions  ahead  of 
us.  A good  way  to  begin  our  task  would  be  to  deal  with 
concrete  proposals. 


Begin  With  the  DMZ 

The  search  for  peace  can  begin  in  the  DMZ.  We  believe 
that  the  demilitarized  status  of  the  zone  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam  should  be  restored  immediately.  Spe- 
cifically, the  United  States  Government  proposes  that 
the  DMZ  should  be: 

• Free  of  all  regular  and  irregular  military  and  sub- 
versive forces  and  personnel,  military  installations,  mili- 
tary supplies  and  equipment. 

• An  area  in  which,  from  which,  and  across  which  all 
acts  of  force  are  prohibited. 

• A Zone  temporarily  separating  North  and  South 
Vietnam  pending  their  reunification  through  the  free  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  North  and  of  the 
people  of  the  South. 

• An  area  the  same  in  size  and  definition  as  that  pro- 
vided in  the  1954  Geneva  Accords. 

• Subject  to  an  effective  system  of  international  in- 
spection and  verification. 

Abide  by  Geneva  Accords 

We  therefore  propose  that  each  side  publicly  declare 
its  readiness  to  respect  the  provisions  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Accords  relating  to  the  DMZ,  and  abide  by  those  provi- 
sions. 

We  stand  ready  to  begin  today  to  work  out  the  details 
for  transforming  this  proposal  for  a DMZ  into  a 
practical  move  toward  peace.  We  are  prepared  to  give 
serious  and  open-minded  consideration  to  all  proposals 
directed  to  this  end  by  your  side.  Nothing  could  be  more 
auspicious  for  our  work  here  than  an  agreement  today 
to  begin  urgent  consideration  of  this  matter. 

We  will  put  forward  other  concrete  proposals  at  sub- 
sequent meetings.  Our  proposal  today  with  respect  to  the 
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DMZ  is  advanced  as  a practical  first  step  on  the  road  to 
peace. 

Of  course,  our  real  task  is  not  a partial  but  a complete 
peace.  The  United  States  goal  can  be  stated  simply:  to 
preserve  the  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
determine  their  own  future  without  ouside  interference 
or  coercion. 


Urges  Mutual  Withdrawal 

For  this  reason,  the  United  States  believes  that  all 
external  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam 
and  that  all  military  and  subversive  forces  of  North  Viet- 
nam must  be  withdrawn  into  North  Vietnam.  We  are 
ready  to  work  toward  the  implementation  of  the  objective 
of  such  mutual  withdrawal. 

The  United  States  Government  seeks  no  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  troops,  no  permanent  military  bases,  and 
no  permanent  military  alliance.  We  have  no  desire  to 
threaten  or  harm  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  or  to  invade 
that  country,  or  to  overthrow  its  Government.  What  we 
do  seek  is  a South  Vietnam  that  is  free  from  attacks  or 
subversion  from  without. 

We  seek  peace  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  in  the  entire 
area  of  Southeast  Asia.  We  believe  that  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1962  on  Laos  must  be  observed.  We  con- 
sider it  necessary  that  the  sovereignty,  independence, 
unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  Cambodia  be  fully  re- 
spected. 

The  United  States  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
expressed  its  conviction  that  the  essential  elements  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  provide  a basis  for  peace  in 
Vietnam.  We  reaffirm  this  today. 


A New  Method  of  Supervision 

The  Geneva  Accords  provided  for  international  super- 
vision. Experience  has  demonstrated  the  shortcomings  of 
existing  methods.  One  of  our  principal  tasks  will  be  to 
work  out  more  effective  ways  of  supervising  any  agree- 
ment and  to  ensure  equitable  and  effective  investigation 
of  complaints.  We  believe  that  the  nations  of  the  area, 
which  have  the  most  crucial  interest  in  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  region,  should  be  involved  in  the  system  of 
monitoring  the  agreement  at  which  we  may  arrive. 

We  seek  the  early  release  of  prisoners  of  war  on  both 
sides  so  they  can  return  to  their  homes  and  rejoin 
their  families.  We  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  this  at 
an  early  date  so  as  to  arrange  fur  the  prompt  release 
of  prisoners  held  by  both  sides. 

The  United  States  is  present  here  because  we  seek  a 
permanent  peace.  The  United  States  Government  con- 


siders that  it  has  a mandate  for  a fresh  look.  We  know 
that  peace  cannot  be  achieved  unless  both  sides  can  take 
part  in  its  achievement. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  here  will  be  judged  ultimately 
by  history,  not  tomorrow’s  headlines.  Let  us  talk  without 
rancor  and  recrimination.  President  Nixon  in  his  Inau- 
gural Address  stated  in  another  context: 

“We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  unless  we  stop 
shouting  at  one  another — until  we  speak  quietly 
enough  so  that  our  words  can  be  heard  as  well  as  our 
voices.”  And  he  added:  “Let  us  take  as  our  goal: 
where  peace  is  unknown  make  it  welcome,  where  peace 
is  fragile,  make  it  strong,  where  peace  is  temporary 
make  it  permanent.” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  that  spirit  let  us — together — 
take  up  the  task  of  peace. 
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New  Army  Program  to  Aid  Selected  Officers 


PROMOTION — Thomas  D.  Morris,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  Logistics),  left,  and  Alfred  B.  Fitt,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  pin  eagles  on  Col.  Ruth 
A.  Lucas  upon  her  promotion.  Col.  Lucas  is  the  Education  Programs  Officer 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs). 


President  Urges  Nuclear  Treaty  Action 


Army  Chief  of  Staff  William  C. 
Westmoreland  has  approved  a new 
program  to  grant  selected  officers 
constructive  credit  in  lieu  of  attend- 
ance at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  (USACGSC). 

The  need  for  such  a program  was 
detected  by  Gen.  Westmoreland  while 
serving  in  Vietnam.  Based  on  demon- 
strated knowledge  and  outstanding 
performance  while  serving  in  key  staff 
and  command  positions  under  combat 
conditions  in  Vietnam,  selected  officers 
could  be  granted  constructive  credit 
in  lieu  of  attendance  at  USACGSC. 

Criteria  which  would  qualify  an  of- 
ficer includes:  completion  of  8 years 
of  commissioned  service  and  efficiency 
ratings  competitive  with  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  selectees; 
the  officer  must  have  demonstrated 
proficiency  during  6 months  of  com- 
bat duty  in  Vietnam  in  one  or  a com- 
bination of  positions  such  as  com- 
mander of  a brigade,  divisional  artil- 
lery, armored  cavalry  regiment,  a 
group,  a higher  unit  or  service  as 
chief  of  a principal  general  or  spe- 
cial staff  section  of  a division,  logisti- 
cal command  or  in  a comparable  posi- 
tion on  a higher  level  staff,  or  as  a 
senior  advisor  to  Vietnamese  division 
or  higher  commanders  or  as  a senior 
province  advisor. 

The  Army  said  officers  are  not  re- 
quired to  submit  applications  under 
the  new  program  since  all  officers  in 
the  grades  of  major  and  lieutenant 
colonel  who  are  not  graduates  of 
USACGSC  and  who  qualify  under  the 
criteria  will  be  considered  by  the 
Army  selection  board  for  award  of 
constructive  credit. 
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President  Nixon  has  urged  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  promptly  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

In  a message  to  the  Senate  on  Feb. 
5,  he  said,  “I  have  always  supported 
the  goal  of  halting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  I opposed  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  last  fall  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  My  re- 
quest at  this  time  in  no  sense  alters 
my  condemnation  of  that  Soviet 
action. 

“I  believe  that  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  at  this  time  would  advance 
this  Administration’s  policy  of  nego- 
tiation rather  than  confrontation  with 
the  USSR. 

“I  believe  that  the  Treaty  can  be  an 
important  step  in  our  endeavor  to 
curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  that  it  advances  the  purposes  of 
our  Atoms  for  Peace  program  which 


I have  supported  since  its  inception 
during  President  Eisenhower’s  Ad- 
ministration. 

“In  submitting  this  request  I wish 
to  endorse  the  commitment  made  by 
the  previous  Administration  that  the 
United  States  will  permit  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  ap- 
ply its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
those  activities  with  direct  national 
security  significance. 

“I  also  reiterate  our  willingness  to 
join  with  all  Treaty  parties  to  take 
appropriate  measures  to  insure  that 
potential  benefits  from  peaceful  ap- 
plications of  nuclear  explosions  will 
be  made  available  to  non-nuclear 
weapons  parties  to  the  Treaty. 

“Consonant  with  my  purpose  to 
‘strengthen  the  structure  of  peace,’ 
therefore,  I urge  the  Senate’s  prompt 
consideration  and  positive  action  on 
this  treaty.” 
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Nearly  500,000  Refugees  From  Cuba  Find  Haven  In  U.S. 


AWARD — Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  chief  of  staff,  U.  S.  Army,  receives 
the  National  Guard  Association’s  1968  award  for  Distinguished  Service  in  the 
Nation’s  Defense.  Maj.  Gen.  James  F.  Cantwell,  president  of  NGAUS,  left, 
made  the  presentation  Feb.  7 in  behalf  of  the  association  at  a dinner  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  making  the  presentation,  General  Cantwell  said  that 
General  Westmoreland  was  selected  as  the  first  recipient  of  the  new  award, 
established  last  October. 

Army  Names  915  for  E-9s 


In  the  10  years  since  Fidel  Castro 
came  to  power  in  Cuba,  nearly  half  a 
million  Cubans  have  fled  their  country 
to  begin  a new  life  in  the  United 
States. 

A State  Department  publication 
estimates  that  about  200  refugees 
arrive  daily  on  the  two-a-day  week- 
day “freedom  flights”  from  Varadero 
Beach  to  Miami.  In  Miami,  they  are 
registered  at  the  U.S.  Cuban  Refugee 
Program’s  reception  center.  A few  are 
reunited  with  relatives  there,  while 
most  join  waiting  relatives  in  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  government,  through  con- 
tracts with  four  non-profit  voluntary 
agencies,  finances  resettlement  of 
refugees  from  Miami  by  paying  the 
voluntary  agencies  a fee  for  each 
refugee  resettled  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administrative  and  operational  ex- 
penses of  the  resettlement. 

Current  arrivals  are  second  priority 
family  members,  as  classified  by  the 
1965  U.S. -Cuban  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  that  made  effective  the 
family  reunion  phase  of  the  Cuban 
Refugee  Program. 

The  relabive-to-relative  airlift, 
from  its  start  Dec.  1,  1965  through 
Dec.  31,  1968,  had  brought  135,024 
Cuban  refugees  to  the  United  States. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  persons 
registering  at  the  Miami  reception 
center  have  been  resettled  outside 
Florida  in  more  than  3,000  U.S.  com- 
munities, the  State  Department  said. 

By  June  30,  it  is  estimated  about 
226,300  refugees  will  have  been  re- 
settled in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Resettlement  distribution  figures 
Jan.  1961  - Sept.  20,  1968  show  that 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  California 
and  Illinois  lead  the  50  States  in  pro- 
viding job  opportunities  and  homes 
for  resettling  Cubans. 

Special  courses  made  possible  by 
the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  have  en- 
abled nearly  800  refugees  with  good 
educations  in  their  homeland  to  be 
retrained  as  teachers  in  nine  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities. 


An  Army  Enlisted  Promotion  Board 
has  selected  915  EM  for  temporary 
promotion  to  Sergeant  Major  (E-9) 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1969. 

The  first  132  individuals  on  the  list 
were  promoted  on  Department  of 
Army  Special  Orders  dated  Jan.  3, 
1969. 

The  summary  of  board  actions  in- 
cludes all  noncommissioned  officers 
who  appeared  in  the  announced  zone 
of  consideration  (DA  Cir  624-60),  even 
though  they  may  have  been  subse- 
quently promoted  to  Sergeant  Major 
by  field  commanders,  as  well  as  those 
who  did  not  appear  in  the  list  for  ad- 
ministrative reasons. 


It  was  explained  that  personnel  ap- 
pearing on  the  recommended  list  with 
an  MOS  different  from  their  primary 
MOS  will  be  reclassified  upon  promo- 
tion. 

Promotion  of  eligible  noncommis- 
sioned officers  will  be  made  in  order 
indicated  by  sequence  numbers  as  va- 
cancies permit  unless  other  circum- 
stances require  exception  to  this 
policy. 

It  also  explained  that  promotions 
will  be  announced  in  Department  of 
the  Army  Special  Orders.  Orders  an- 
nouncing promotion  of  individuals  will 
be  published  by  The  Adjutant  General 
on  a monthly  basis. 
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Balanced  Fleet  of  850  Ships  Needed,  Says  Adm.  Moorer 


Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  believes  that  the 
Navy  of  the  1970’s  will  need  a bal- 
anced fleet  of  about  850  ships  capable 
of  meeting  our  cold  war  deployment 
requirements  or  of  prevailing  in  gen- 
eral war. 

Testifying  Jan.  21  before  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Seapower  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Admiral  Moorer  said,  “Within  this 
range  is  a need  to  be  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  crisis  situations  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  the  level  of 
our  Vietnam  operations,  for  example.” 

Discussing  the  principal  components 
of  this  future  Navy,  he  said  it  should 
consist  of,  “attack  carriers;  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  forces;  nuclear 
attack  submarines;  anti-submarine 
warfare  support  carriers;  escort  ships 
such  as  frigates,  destroyers,  and  ocean 
escorts;  amphibious  ships;  and  an  ap- 
propriate number  of  other  combatant 
and  support  ships  for  such  tasks  as 
mine  countermeasures,  under  way  re- 
plenishment, tender  basing  and  re- 
supply.” 

Admiral  Moorer  then  stated,  “To- 


day, the  threat  to  the  United  States’ 
supremacy  at  sea  is  real.  I expect  it 
to  increase  in  the  years  ahead.  It 
will  most  assuredly  take  on  greater 
dimensions  if  we  create  any  impres- 
sion of  weakening  the  seapower  upon 
which  this  nation  depends.” 

He  said  although  our  ships  must  be 
fully  capable  of  preserving  our  na- 
tional interests  at  sea,  wherever  and 
by  whomever  they  may  be  threatened, 
the  Navy’s  need  for  ships  stems  in 
large  degree  from  the  maritime  and 
naval  challenge  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Discussing  the  Soviet  threat,  he 
said,  “The  Soviet  Navy  is  building 
and  deploying  sophisticated  warships 
that  have  been  carefully  designed  to 
serve  Soviet  interests.  The  large  num- 
ber of  their  warships  with  surface- 
to-surface  missiles  is  clearly  intended 
to  offset  the  capabilities  of  our  car- 
rier striking  forces  and  their  opera- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean  bear  this 
out. 

“The  ships  that  will  constitute  our 
Navy  must  anticipate  future  trends 
and  future  tasks  in  light  of  the  oppo- 


sition we  may  be  called  upon  to  face. 
Moreover,  in  protecting  our  own  na- 
tional maritime  interests,  we  must 
also  continue  our  protective  role  at 
sea  for  our  dependent  allies  and 
friends. 

“Most  of  the  destroyers  on  active 
duty  today  fought  through  World  War 
II.  Many  of  these  participated  in 
Korea  and,  more  recently,  have  been 
in  combat  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 
During  the  periods  between  conflicts, 
they  have  been  deployed  routinely  to 
the  Western  Pacific  or  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

“It  is  a matter  of  fact  that  58  per- 
cent of  our  ships  are  at  least  20  years 
old.  At  the  same  time,  for  example, 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  Soviet 
Navy’s  surface  combat  ships  and  sub- 
marines are  20  years  old  or  older. 

“As  a result  of  the  continuing  de- 
terioration of  our  older  ships  and  the 
limited  building  program  of  recent 
years,  we  now  require  an  expanded 
ship  replacement  program  for  the 
years  ahead,  if  the  Navy  is  to  be 
capable  of  performing  its  foresee- 
able tasks.” 


‘Mr.  President’  Embarrasses  Mr.  President 


When  today’s  President  of  the 
United  States  visits  a former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  what  do 
they  talk  about  and  how  do  they  ad- 
dress each  other? 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  provid- 
ed reporters  with  some  answers  after 
a visit  with  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  reported  to  news- 
men, “this  is  the  longest  conversation 
I have  had  with  General  Eisenhower 
since  his  heart  attack  (Aug.  16, 
1968). 

“I  was  very  impressed  by  how  well 
he  looked.  He  was  sitting  up,  as  the 
photographs  indicate.  This  was  the 
first  time  he  has  been  photographed 
since  that  time,  at  least  when  I have 
been  present. 


“What  we  primarily  discussed,” 
President  Nixon  continued,  “were  the 
problems  of  NATO,  the  European  Al- 
liance and  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East.  As  usual — and  I would  say  even 
more  than  usual — I was  impressed  by 
General  Eisenhower’s  great  under- 
standing of  this  area  of  the  world,  of 
the  personalities  involved  and  also  of 
the  great  forces  that  are  involved 
there,. 

“As  we  now  enter  a period  when 
we  are  re-examining  our  policies  in 
Europe  and  also  re-examining  our 
policies  in  the  Mid-East,  I am  trying 
to  talk  to  as  many  people  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  these  areas  as  I can. 

“General  Eisenhower  gave  us  some 
excellent  advice — Dr.  Kissinger  (Hen- 
ry A.,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs)  was  with 


me — some  excellent  advice  and  also 
some  comments  on  the  policy  deci- 
sions that  we  are  about  to  make  in 
the  very  near  future  in  both  areas.” 

A newsman  wanted  to  know  how 
General  Eisenhower  referred  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  they  conferred. 

President  Nixon  said  he  referred 
to  him  as  “Mr.  President,”  and  that 
“I  was  a little  embarrassed,  frankly.” 

“Finally,”  he  said,  “I  was  trying  to 
think  how  the  semantics  went.  He 
said,  ‘Well,  Mr.  President,  I am  glad  to 
see  you.’  Then  I started  to  refer  to 
him  as  General,  but  when  the  conver- 
sation became  quite  animated,  as  it 
did  during  a discussion  of  the  Euro- 
pean situation  and  the  relationship  to 
the  Mid-East,  I slipped  almost  auto- 
matically into  ‘Mr.  President’  again, 
and  he  smiled.” 
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